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BOOK REVIEWS 



Sappho und Simonides. Untersuchungen iiber griechische Lyriker, 
von Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Berlin: Weid- 
mann'sche Buchhandlung, 1913. 

Professor Wilamowitz sacrifices his long-cherished design of editing the 
fragments of the Greek lyric poets to the more pressing if less attractive 
duties of the editorship of the inscriptiones Graecae. The present volume of 
studies he regards as a part payment in bankruptcy of his old debt. We 
should rather describe it, to follow up his metaphor, as the declaration of a 
big dividend, the cutting of a large and juicy "melon" for the international 
company of stockholders in his manifold interests. 

The reviewer cannot undertake to criticize or even catalogue the wealth 
of instruction and suggestion packed in these three hundred and twenty-three 
pages. He can only give a general account of the topics treated and call 
attention to some of the most interesting new ideas and interpretations. 

The introductory essay on personality glances at Wilamowitz' favorite 
Carlylean idea of the controlling influence of great men, but is mainly con- 
cerned with the historians' endeavor to comprehend and interpret the sig- 
nificant or typical personalities of Greek literature. Of Homer we know only 
the name, and, as Wilamowitz believes, the father-land, Smyrna. Hesiod 
displays a conscious personality, but as we know his environment only from 
his own writings we perhaps individualize him too much. The Bohemianism 
of Archilochus suggests Villon and Paul Verlaine. But he is distinguished 
from this type by the severe classicism of his form, and we do not know 
whether his moral recklessness is naivete' or calculation. Bacchylides 
possesses no personality. Pindar is the first man whose inner development 
we can follow. Plato deliberately conceals his personality. Sappho — the 
entire essay is mainly an introduction to Wilamowitz' reinterpretation of this 
most fascinating personality of all, which occupies the sixty pages of the two 
following studies. In brief, the true Sappho is the honored poetess and the 
noble womanly form of the Munich vase and the Platonic epigram, not the 
hetaera of Greek comedy nor the worse-than-courtesan of Gallic pornography. 
In justification of this faith Wilamowitz repeats and supplements Welcker's 
analysis of the tradition whose chief document is the Ovidian epistle. Then 
from a reinterpretation of the two great odes and the new fragments he draws 
a brilliant if partly divinatory picture of Sappho's school to which the 
daughters of the noblest families of Asia Minor and the Aegean resorted. 
The soul of her poetry is its expression of her inner relations to these pupils 
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— the pure and passionate woman's yearning for a more intense and lasting 
love than careless happy, selfish, youth here today and gone tomorrow, can 
return for the devotion of parent, teacher, or older friend. In her this senti- 
ment that is neither Iptos nor <j>ikia, but ep<os ^uAtas, the feeling known to 
some men and to so many solitary women, finds its perfect and consummate 
utterance for all time. Of this the misunderstood legend of her love for 
Phaon is a conscious or unconscious allegory. Phaon or Phaethon is "eve's 
one star," the bright cold beauty, unresponsive to the infinite yearning which 
its aspect awakens in the lonely heart. This association of ideas or feelings 
Wilamowitz illustrates not only by his well-known interpretation of Euripides' 
Phaethon but by references to Goethe and Frau von Stein, and the corre- 
spondence of Frau von Humboldt. An English reader would think rather of 
Keats's last sonnet, or Longfellow's only love-poem, "The Evening Star," or 
the lines spoken by Sappho in Swinburne's Anactoria: 

Like me the one star swooning with desire 
Even at the cold lips of the sleepless moon. 

From these heights of feeling we drop with sudden descent to a critical and 
technical chapter on the dialectic forms of Lesbian lyric, with a warning to 
future editors against riding too hard the hobby-horse of Aeolic ^tXaxris and 
recessive accent. 

The knightly Anacreon who fought the Thracians, the Anacreon whose 
statue stood near the statues of Pericles and Xanthippus and whose history 
may be divined from the possibly genuine epigrams, was early forgotten. The 
Anacreon of tradition, the Anacreon of the vases and the Anacreontea is the 
old bard of love and wine whose vers de soci&e' were sung like scolia at 
Athenian banquets. Wilamowitz interprets several of these "Kinder des 
Moments," and reconstructs in fancy the situations that may have given 
them birth. Common to the Lesbians and to the Ionians Archilochus and 
Anacreon is a direct lucidity and classic simplicity of style akin to comedy 
which Wilamowitz proceeds by means of well-chosen examples to contrast 
and compare with the sophisticated and alembicated style of choral lyric, 
dithyramb, nomos and tragedy. 

The four studies of Simonides fill nearly a hundred pages. The first 
begins by reminding us that Simonides belongs to and formed his art in an 
older generation than that of his rival Pindar, and proceeds to study his style, 
his life and the origins of the anecdotal biographical tradition in the investi- 
gations of the scholars of the first two or three Hellenistic generations after 
320. The second chapter, first published in 1898, reconstructs from Plato's 
Protagoras and interprets the scolion to Scopas. Plato's application to this 
poem of the hair-splitting distinctions between yeviaOai and eirai is a 
conscious or unconscious sophism. Simonides' famous self-contradiction is 
an intentional self-correction for the emphasizing of his point that we must 
not expect perfection of man. ov8i juoi tju.fieA.ews to Hittokuov yep-erai 
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means "verkehrterweise wird von mir das Wort des Pittakos anerkannt." 
Professor Wilamowitz still holds that the Protagoras was written before the 
death of Socrates, and that it is a poetic and dramatic picture of Athenian 
life from which it is idle to attempt to distil any philosophical significance or 
scientific result. The third section is also a reprint of the famous Gottingen 
essay on "Simonides der Epigrammatiker." To this is added as a fourth 
section a brief study of the pre- Alexandrian epigram with special emphasis on 
such epigrams as may possibly be attributed to Simonides at least in the sense 
that they were found in a Simonidean volume which Wilamowitz assumes to 
have existed. Simonides, he thinks, undoubtedly composed short sym- 
posiacal and occasional poems that in the broader sense may pass for epigrams 
though they never stood on a stone. The probable authenticity of the 
beautiful Geraneia epigram is assured, he thinks, by Callimachus' imitation. 
He reaffirms his emendation of rrjXe for rjJSe in the last line; and prints the 
text as follows : 

■ffiply Tep&veia, naitbv Wxos, &<pe\ev"I<TTpov 

T?jXe nal in 2kv84wv fuxKpbv bpav Tt&vatv 
jni)8e w4\as valeiv XKipavtxbv olS/na OaXdovTjj 

A-yKea vi</>on4v7]S Afupl McdovpidSos. 
vvv 5' $ pjkv iv irojntai xpvepbs v4kvs, at 54 fiapeiav 

vavTihlriv Keveol rij\e j8ow<ri rdcpoi. 

Professor Mackail regards this as a real or imaginary inscription for a ceno- 
taph. Professor Wilamowitz finds in it an occasional poem, the occasion of 
which he reconstructs as follows: Simonides walking over the Via Mala of 
Geraneia sees the corpse tossing in the waves below, and curses the mountain 
which hinders him from descending to give burial to the unknown, who now 
will be honored only by some far-away cenotaph. This is ingenious, but 
impairs the pathos of the poem as I have always felt it. The absence of the 
name does not, I think, forbid us to assume that Simonides knew the dead 
man, and sympathized with the grief of those who mourned at his empty 
grave — a motive of frequent occurrence in the anthology. To modern feel- 
ing, indeed, the o /jkv whose reference we understand only too well is even 
more pathetic than the name would be. So in In Memoriam XVIII Tenny- 
son writes: 

'Tis well, 'tis something we may stand 

Where he in English earth is laid. 

And surely it is as cause of the shipwreck and death that the mountain is 
cursed, and not merely as hindering the recovery of the body. This connec- 
tion of thought is implied in the use of vvv 8«, as appears more explicitly in 
the oi yap av clause of Callimachus' imitation: 

&(pe\e p/tjd 1 iytvovro $oal v4es • oi ykp &v Tjneis 

iratda Atok\eiSa liiirtrokiv i<rr4vopxv. 
vvv 5' 6 fjtiv elv ci\l irov tpiperai v4kvs, a\vrl 5' ticelvov 

oSvofia Kal mvebv fffj/ia Trapepxbp.(6a. 
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My conception of the poem is roughly indicated in the following version, 
where I read, of course, oJ<£eA.es and rySc: 

Ah! would Geraneia thy mist- veiled foreland 

Far from the cruel Scironian main 
Looked out on the desolate steppes of the Norland 

Where Tanais rolls through the Scythian plain, 
Not here where Meluriad's rock is lifting 

Its snow-strewn glens o'er the ruthless wave 
Where his cold body is tossed and drifting 

While we make moan at an empty grave. 

The reading rrjSe and my free interpretation of it by "we" are justified I 
think by Callimachus' iraptp-^oiJxOa and several epigrams of the anthology 
in which kinsmen or friends or passers-by look with grief or sympathy on the 
empty grave. Cf. Anth. Pal. vii. 652; vii. 497, etc. In most, I think all, of 
such cases the deictically indicated cenotaph is the center of reference of 
the poem. 

It is impossible to abbreviate further the closely reasoned argument for 
the existence of three poets claiming the name Stesichorus, or the discussion 
of their dates and relations to the extant fragments. Wilamowitz no longer 
shares the view that Stesichorus strongly influenced the development of the 
heroic legends before Simonides and Pindar. His conclusion seems to be 
"ignoramus" though not necessarily "ignorabimus." We must pass over 
the interesting and instructive interpretation of Pindar's Abdera paean, and 
Solon's Elegy th iavrov. The studies entitled "Mimnermos und Properz," 
and "Horaz und die griechischen Lyriker" are reprints. Although Professor 
Wilamowitz disclaims the intention of editing the Greek lyric poets, he has in 
fact in this volume edited, translated, and interpreted no inconsiderable por- 
tion of their text in a fashion which it will not be easy for any future editor 
to better. 

Paul Shorey 



Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde. Von L. Mitteis 
und U. Wilcken. 4 Teile. Leipzig-Berlin: Teubner, 1912. 
M. 40. 

It might occur to the busy reviewer that this, the first work to do for 
the non-literary papyri what Dittenberger's Sylloge did for the Greek inscrip- 
tions, has two parts, one historical and the other legal, largely because of the 
accident that of its editors one is primarily a historian and the other primarily 
a jurist. This initial impression might then be confirmed by the publisher's 
announcement that each part, and, indeed, each half of each part, is complete 
in itself and may be purchased separately. The idea of having to do with 
two chrestomathies and not with one might further seem to the hasty critic 
a nuisance: he might regret not to find the legal documents distributed under 



